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BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘**THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*’ 
ARTIOLE ELEVENTH. 
THE EVENING STAR. Daily evening newspaper. Folio; 
five columns; size, 18 x 233% inches. Published by ScHOOL 

& BLAKELY (CHARLES E. SCHOOL, JOHN BLAKELY), at No. 30 

south Seventh street. Price, one cent. Type used: Minion 

and Agate. Printed from four sets of stereotype plates on 

a Bullock self-feeding press. 

On Monday afternoon, January 29, 1866, there ap- 
peared in Philadelphia a bright little eight-page paper 
called THE STAGE, from which afterwards sprung THE 
EVENING STAR. It was established by Jonn W. For- 
NEY, jun.,* and was intended mainly as an advertising 
sheet for circulation in the theatres and other places 
of amusement, and also in the hotels. The first page 
contained a bill or programme, which was changed at 
different stages of the edition to suit the various places 
of amusement in which the paper was distributed. 
Advertisements were relied on to defray the expense 
of publication, while interesting original and selected 
matter was presented with a view to making the pub- 
lication attractive, and thus benefiting the advertisers. 
THE STAGE was printed in the job office then con- 
nected with 7'he Press, and was published in the base- 
ment of the Press Building, at the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Chestnut streets. The Salutatory said— 

The first number of THE STAGE is to-day laid before the 
critical eye of the public. It is meet, therefore, that we tell 
that public, upon whose generosity and patronage our paper 
must look for support, what course we intend to pursue. 
First, will all our energies be devoted to the advancement 
and defence of the play—the play which we do now and here- 
after will contend exerts no bad, but, on the contrary, a good 
influence. 

This paper was well conducted, and contained just 
the class of reading that would pleasantly occupy the 
‘*waits”’ between the acts of a play or the intermis- 
sions of a concert. Attractive as it was, however, dif- 
ficulty was experienced in obtaining admission for it 
into all the theatres, some of which had given The 
Programme, a similar publication, the exclusive right 





* Mr. Forney is the son of Colonel John W. Forney of The 
Press, on which he received his journalistic training. After 
filling several subordinate positions, he became, at an early 
age, managing editor of that journal, in which responsible 
position he displayed much ability. It was during his ad- 
ministration that The Press became noted for its advocacy 
of Sunday cars and a paid fire department. Mr. Forney sub- 
sequently removed to Washington, and was connected with 
the Chronicle. When Col. Forney sold the Daily Chronicle, 
he presented the Sunday Chronicle to his son and Mr. D. C. 
Forney, by whom it is now published, Mr. J. W. Forney, jun., 
being the editor in chief. 








of circulation among their audiences. In addition to 
this, Mr. Forney’s time was much occupied by his 
duties as managing editor of The Press, and he was 
unable to give to THE STAGE the attention necessary 
to secure its success in the character it had assumed. 
For these and other reasons only fifty-four numbers 
of the paper, under that title, were issued. 

Mr. Forney, jun., then sold THE STaGE to CHARLES 
E. ScHoo1, who, on April 2, 1866, took possession, and 
changed its title to THE EvENING Srar and its form 
to a folio sheet 16X22 inches, with four columns to the 
page.* 

Mr. School, who now became editor of the Star, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1841. He received a good 
education, and graduated at the High School in 1858. 
Immediately afterwards, he entered the office of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer as a clerk, but soon became a 
phonographic reporter for that journal. Here he re- 
mained about two years, when he was engaged as 
assistant news editor on The Press, and afterwards 
became news editor and editorial writer. He was also 
for some time the special war correspondent of that 
journal at City Point, Va. In 1865, he resigned his 
position on 7'he Press, and became connected with the 
Evening Telegraph, as a writer of special local articles. 

Mr. School is peculiarly fitted for the editorship of a 
journal like the Star. Unassuming, almost shy, in 
maiiners, he possesses a fund of quiet humor, which 
would not “come out”’ at a dinner party, but which he 
can gracefully scatter in the evening ‘‘Star Beams.”’ 
He is a pleasing writer, and a master of the art of 
“geing through” exchanges, of which fact the ex- 
cerpts in the Star give ample evidence. 

The Local Department was placed in charge of 
Joseph H. Paist, an experienced journalist, formerly 
of The- Press, who still retains his connection with the 
Star. To his industry and ability this department 
owes much of its accuracy and interest. 

Under the new management, the Star continued to 
print the amusement programmes, as THE STAGE had 
done, and announced four daily editions, as follows :— 

At1p.m. Railway and steamboat edition. 

At 2 p.m. Regular second edition. 

At5 p.m. Hotel edition, containing hotel arrivals. 
At6 p.m. Theatrical edition, containing programmes. 


Almost immediately, however, this theatrical adver- 





* Interested with Mr. School in this purchase of the Star 
were JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, who contributed some of the 
choicest squibs in its early history; James R. Youne and 
JAMES McCONNELL, who assisted the first month in edito- 
rials and in the business department; JoHN BLAKELY, who 
took charge of the business department on the retirement of 
Messrs. McConnell and Young; and CHARLES McCLINTOOK, 
whose interest in the establishment was purchased by the 
other partners, in October, 1869. 
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tiser drifted into a news-paper, which was successful 
from the beginning. On the 13th of April, 1866, when 
it discontinued printing the programmes, the editor 
said :— 

The success of the STAR is a fixed fact [i.e., a fixed star]. 
There has not been a day when our whole second edition 
was notexhausted. ... . What does thisshow? Simply 
that in printing the Star we have struck a chord in the popu- 
lar heart. The people, at last, see that a paper which costs 
but a penny, prints all the news, and, instead of weary col- 
umns of gab—what Carlyle would call wooh-whoohing and 
soo-sooghing of the wind—gives sharp, clear comments on 
men and things. The STar belongs to no clique. It is the 
organ of no party. It does not want politicians to hang 
around its doors and beg for favors. They are a mean race, 
who neither spin nor sow, and encumber the ground. 

This bantering boast was justified by the after career 
of the paper. At the close of 1866, when it was but 
nine months old, the official report of the receipts from 
advertisements by the various newspapers of the city 
showed that the STAR’s advertising business for the 
preceding three months had amounted to $2806—not 
a bad showing for a little, young, afternoon penny 
paper. When announcing this fact, the Srar took 
occasion to inform the public that ‘“‘small size in a 
newspaper is the greatest advantage an advertiser 
can have.” Judging from its columns. to-day, this 
dictum is widely accepted by advertisers. 

Early in its career, the business department of the 
STAR was materially strengthened by the accession of 
JOHN BLAKELY, who purchased an interest in the es- 
tablishment, and became sole business manager. 

Mr. Blakely isa native of county Armagh, Ireland, 
where he was born in 1832. He was brought to this 
country while an infant, and when only twelve years 
of age he entered the printing-office of William S. 
Young. Here he became an excellent printer, and 
followed his trade until 1862, when he entered the army, 
and served in the Twenty-Eighth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers until the close of the war, participat- 
ing in several engagements and in Sherman’s famous 
‘‘march to the sea.”” On returning to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Blakely resumed his occupation as a printer, and 
was employed by Messrs. James B. Rodgers & Co. 
(successors to Mr. Young) when the Star was begun. 
In about a month he was solicited to take the business 
management of the paper. Fortunately for it and for 
himself, he consented to do so. The position was to him 
a novel one, but in it he has developed rare business 
qualities. To his enterprise—governed by prudence— 
to his tact, and to his untiring industry, the Srar is 
largely indebted for the astonishing success that has 
attended it. Mr. Blakely is a modest, unobtrusive 
gentleman, little known to the public, but command- 
ing the respect and admiration of all with whom he 
has business or social relations. 

THE EVENING STAR continued to be published in the 
basement of the Press Building until May, 1867, when 
the office was removed to No. 50 north Seventh street, 





and a double-cylinder Hoe press, large enough to print 
four pages, was purchased to enable the publishers to 
supply the growing demand for their paper. On the 
29th of July following, it was enlarged to the present 
size. At the expiration of a year (in May, 1868), the 
STAR removed to the imposing and commodious build- 
ing it now occupies, at Seventh and Jayne streets. 

The circulation of the paper steadily increased, and 
the double-cylinder press on which it was printed was 
unable to supply the demand for it. To overcome this 
difficulty, the publishers determined to stereotype and 
duplicate the pages. This plan was adopted in Febru- 
ary, 1869, and thus the capacity of the press was sub- 
stantially doubled. The inside pages of the paper were 
stereotyped in duplicate, and printed in the morning ; 
the first and last pages were in like manner duplicated, 
and when they were placed on the press each impres- 
sion completed two copies of the Star, which were cut 
apart by machinery attached to the press. It was while 
working on this plan—on the 6th of April, 1869—that 
the Srar issued an edition of 95,000, a portion of which, 
however, were half sheets. The occasion was one of 
great excitement in Philadelphia. George Twitchell, 
jun., and Gerald Eaton were to be executed for murder. 
The circumstances attending both cases had excited 
profound interest in the community. On the morning 
of the day of execution, Twitchell was found dead in 
his cell, having committed suicide. Eaton was exe- 
cuted in pursuance of his sentence. 

The Srar issued an extra early in the morning, and 
continued editions during the day, until the total num- 
ber of copies reached 95,000. To accomplish this, the 
publishers obtained the use of the Bullock press of the 
Philadelphia (German) Democrat, in addition to their 
own double-cylinder press. 

Six months later, on the 30th of August, 1869, the 
new Bullock press, now in use, was first put into ope- 
ration, and immensely increased the facilities for the 
rapid production of Stars. This press has two cylin-. 
ders, to each of which eight stereotype plates, suitably 
curved, are attached. One cylinder holds on its peri- 
phery four plates each of the first and fourth pages; 
the other holds the same number of the second and 
third pages. Above these cylinders a large roll of 
paper is placed, from which a sheet of the required 
length is cut off, and carried by a third cylinder to the 
forms. This sheet of paper receives an impression 
from the plates on one cylinder, from which it is in- 
stantly carried to the other cylinder, and there receives 
an impression from the plates on it. The sheet has 
now eight pages printed on each side ; that is, one side 
contains four copies of the first and last pages of the 
Star, and the other side contains four copies of the 
second and third pages. As the sheet leaves the press, 
it is cut into four parts, each of which is a complete copy 
of THE EVENING Star. The entire work is accom- 
plished by machinery. The press prints one hundred 
sheets—making four hundred copies—in a minute! 
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With such facilities an immense number of papers 
can be produced in the short time that an afternoon 
journal has at command. They also enable the pub- 
lishers to multiply editions containing fresh news as 
received, and still keep up a rapid and full supply of 
papers, without printing a surplus of either edition. 
The greatest feat thus far accomplished by the STaR 
was on the 1st of February, 1871,* when the aggregate 
of all the editions was 103,981 complete copies. This is 
in all probability the largest edition ever issued by a 
daily paper in Philadelphia. The feat is especially re- 
markable as having been performed by an afternoon 
newspaper with a single press. t 

While thus printing immense editions on special 
occasions, the daily circulation of the STAR is quite 
large. The average for the past two years has pro- 
bably exceeded that of any other afternoon paper in 
the country. It was the first penny paper started after 
the war, and, being lively and attractive, rapidly won 
its way to popular favor. 

On the 26th of April, 1869, the STaR issued its first 
double-sheet, which surprised and delighted its large 
corps of enterprising newsboys, who at once pro- 
ceeded to demand and collect ‘‘two cents for Double 
Srak, sir,” from the unsuspecting public. By dint of 
printing PRICE ONE CENT in large letters at the 
head of the paper, the publishers soon cut off the boys’ 
‘*fat,’’ and the public got the subsequent double-sheets 
at the regular price. This enterprise was fully re- 
warded by a great increase in advertising and circu- 
lation, and a double-sheet now appears regularly on 
each Saturday, and sometimes on Wednesday, during 
the busy seasons of the year. 

Though the Srar is served by regular carriers in all 
parts of the city, and sold by newsdealers, it is mainly 
circulated by newsboys, of whom a small army are 
engaged. Each Christmas morning the proprietors 
gladden the hearts of these boys by distributing pre- 
sents among them. These consist of various articles 
of clothing, from overcoats and shoes to gloves and 
scarfs. On last Christmas over five hundred boys 
and girls were the recipients of the considerate favors 
of Messrs. School & Blakely. 

Shortly after he assumed editorial control of the 
* Srar, Mr. School received assistance from Mr. A. M. 
Spangler, who subsequently became, and still con- 
tinues, a principal editorial writer.t In this depart- 





* On this day John Hanlon was executed for brutally out- 
raging and murdering Mary Mohrman, a child scarcely seven 
years of age. 

+ The statement in regard to this edition, as well as to the 
former large edition of 95,000, is based on an affidavit made 
by Mr. Henry Woods, who has charge of the delivery of the 
STaR, and on the positive assurances of the publishers and 
cashier. An intimate acquaintance with all these gentlemen 
leaves no doubt in the writer’s mind that what is stated in 
the text is strictly correct. 

t Mr. Spangler is a native of York, Pa. At an early age he 
was apprenticed to the tanning and currying business, which 
he was obliged to abandon on account of ill-health. Turning 
his attention to literary pursuits, he became a school teacher, 
and also engaged in the study of medicine. In 1842, he en- 
tered Marshall College as a student, and graduated in 1846, 
supporting himself during this period by the sale of books, 





ment, this journal confines itself almost exclusively 
to local matters, which it treats frankly and with an 
evident view to the public welfare. In commending 
one of its articles recently, 772 Day very happily and 
truly characterized the STAR as a journal “given to 
sensible suggestions.” 

The “Star Beams,” which first shone in May, 1868, 
are a mixture of pleasantry, good sense, instruction, 
and business, and constitute a popular feature of the 
paper. The musical gossip is also attractive to many 
readers. Correspondence is as full as is desirable in a 
journal which gives everything in brief, while the gen- 
eral selections and the make-up of the paper bespeak 
excellent taste and sound judgment in all its depart- 
ments. Though beginning with small capital, the Srar 
quickly became pecuniarily successful, and it is now 
firmly and permanently established among the most 
prosperous newspapers of Philadelphia. 








THE PHILADELPHIA POST. Daily morning newspa- 
per; folio; seven columns; size, 24X35inches. Published 
by the PHILADELPHIA PUBLISHING COMPANY (JOHN H. 
CaRsON, JOHN D. STOCKTON, A. R. CALHOUN, and JOHN 
BLAKELY, corporators; H. A. MULLEN, R. F. MustTIn, 
J. K. McCAMMON, JOHN K. Forp, and J. M. BAUMAN). 
Office, No. 32 south Seventh street. Price, two cents per 
copy, or ten cents per week; by mail, six dollars per an- 
hum. Type used: Brevier, Minion, and Nonpareil. Printed 
on a double-cylinder Hoe press. 


WITHOUT previous announcement, THE MORNING 
Post made its first appearance on Monday, October 7, 
1867. It was a five-column paper, printed on a sheet 
171% X25 inches, and sold for one cent. The publication 
office was No. 740 Sansom street, but for the first two 





stationery, etc. He afterwards filled a position in the Patent 
Office at Washington, and was comparing clerk to the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature from 1851 to 1854. For thirty years Mr. 
Spangler has been more or less intimately connected with 
periodical literature. In 1850 he edited the Lancaster Lite- 
rary Gazette, and a year later commenced the publication 
of the Farm Journal, which was the organ of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Agricultural Society. He subsequently published 
and edited the Progressive Farmer, the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, and the Culturist, all of which were agricultural 
journals of much merit. Mr. Svangler has also contributed 
largely to the newspaper press. He contributed to the Zven- 
ing Journal during the greater part of its career, and also to 
the Constitutional Union until its removal to Washington, 
and largely to the Hvening Herald. Since September, 1867, 
he has been regularly engaged as an editorial writer on THE 
EVENING STAR. In addition to his literary pursuits, Mr. 
Spangler has been an active business man. He was in the 
book and stationery business at Lancaster, and shortly after 
his removal to Philadelphia, in 1852, became the active mem- 
ber of the firm of Paschall Morris & Co., dealers in seeds, 
agricultural implements, etc., and continued in that business 
with different partners for many years. He afterwards en- 
gaged in the printing business, and is now the senior mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of Spangler & Davis. He is a 
gentleman of great energy and varied acquirements. For 
many years he has been prominently connected with the 
Northern Home for Friendless Children, and has been the 
chief promoter and sole manager of its anniversary exer- 
cises, which have always been so admirably conducted as to 
elicit the warmest commendations of the thousands who 
have been delighted by them. 
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weeks of its existence the paper was printed at No. 50 
north Seventh street, in the same office with the Hven- 
ing Star; at the end of that time the composing room 
was removed to Sansom street. The plan and purposes 
of the Post can be best set forth by an extract from 
the publishers’ address to the public :— 


The city seems to demand such a paper. The other jour- 
nals fill their appropriate missions. We do not compete with 
them. Our work is a new one. We aim to print for a penny 
a newspaper of dignity, truth, and purpose. 

We shall make this an independent paper in the highest 
sense. We shall support no political organization. The prin- 
ciples of the Republican party meet our approval, and shall, 
in the main, receive our support. But that party, glorious as 
its mission has been, and great as we trust its triumphs will 
be, has become corrupt with power, and in many cases has 
passed into the hands of politicians and adventurers. This 
must be reformed. ‘ . . re ‘ ° 

We believe in the highest form of Liberty. There should 
be no social nor civil distinction in race, color, or religion. 
Education should be made universal. American industry 
should be protected by a judicious tariff. Labor should re- 
ceive protection. By the new principle of codperation, it is 
beginning to protect itself. Our convictions are, that with 
the eight-hour movement the dignity and prosperity of labor 
are identified. Let us elevate labor, and the land will be 
blessed among the nations. We can only elevate it by giving 
it opportunity—by protecting it against the oppressions of 
capital. 

These, briefly, are the principles which prompt this new 
enterprise. We shall endeavor to print a good newspaper ; 
to make our little Post, as it were, a Diamond Edition of the 
great newspapers. 


This bold and explicit avowal of principles excited 
much public interest in the course to be pursued by 
the Post, especially when it became known that the 
paper was in the hands of a company of young jour- 
nalists of strong convictions and decided ability. Fore- 
most among these was JOHN RussELL Youne,* and 





* No fitter opportunity will occur in these articles for a 
brief notice of the career of this gifted journalist, in whose 
fame the press of Philadelphia may fairly share. John Rus- 
sell Young was born in Chester county, Pa., on the 20th of 
November, 1840. When he was four years old, his parents 
removed to Philadelphia,and here he attended public school 
until the age of eleven, when he was far enough advanced 
in his studies for admission to the High School, but was too 
young to be admitted into that institution. He was then 
sent to New Orleans to reside for a time with an uncle, a 
merchant of that city. Here he attended school, and made 
his boyish essays in journalism as the editor of a small paper 
issued by the pupils of the High School. In 1856, he returned 
to Philadelphia, and entered the office of William S. Young 
as an apprentice to the printing business. 

The monotony of type-setting was uncongenial to the tem- 
perament of the ardent boy, and shortly after The Press was 
started, in 1857, he applied for a situation as copy-holder on 
that journal, and was engaged in that capacity by Mr. M. C. 
Hart, then foreman of The Press, and now associated with 
Mr. Young on the New York Standard. Quick, intelligent, 
and devoted to study, the bright-eyed lad won the confidence 
and regard of his employer, and was soon promoted to the 
position of reporter. Here his talent developed itself, and 
was recognized by Colonel Forney, who advanced him to 
the editorial staff of the paper. In 1861, Mr. Young went 
to Washington as war correspondent for The Press, and 
while there edited the Daily Chronicle. He also accom- 
panied the army to the field, and gained much reputation by 
his splendid descriptive accounts of the battles of Bull Run, 





associated with him were Joun D. Stockton, Jas. R. 
Youne, CHARLES McCuintock, and JAMES McCon- 
NELL. Mr. Stockton was made editor in chief of the 
new journal, and Mr. McClintock was selected as the 
business manager, which position he held until August, 
1868, when he was succeeded by JoHNn M. Carson. 

The second number of the Post, published on elec- 
tion day, predicted the defeat of the Republican party 
in Pennsylvania, and this prediction was verified. The 
young paper gave an early sign of energy by printing 
a midnight edition containing the election returns as 
far as received, and on the following morning made 
this announcement :— 

The Republican party in Pennsylvania has been ruined by 
Republican rascality. . . . Those who believe that we 
owe this overthrow to a popular revolution of opinion, may 
make the best of their delusion, but we know to whom and 
to what it isdue. To mismanagement by Republican lead- 
ers; to the corruption of a Republican legislature; to the 
jealousies and rivalries and indifference of men who should 
have foreseen the danger and united to remove it. 


Notwithstanding this severe language in regard to 
the management of the party, the Post claimed to be 
a radical Republican journal, going to the farthest 
limits in support of the principles of that organization. 
It early became a strenuous advocate of the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson, and in December, 1867, 
published a ‘‘ Black List”’ of those Republicans in Con- 
gress who voted against the measure at that time. It 
also warmly contended for the extension of the right 
of suffrage to the colored race, and in every way 
maintained the proposition laid down in its opening 
address, that ‘‘there should be no social nor civil dis- 
tinction in race, color, or religion.’ 

In about two months from its beginning, the Post 
was enlarged to a six-column paper, and printed on a 





Dranesville, and Ball’s Bluff. Early in 1862, when in his 
twenty-second year, Mr. Young was recalled to Philadelphia, 
and made managing editor of The Press; this responsible 
position he filled until March, 1865, when he resigned. He 
was afterwards engaged by Jay Cooke to aid him in popu- 
larizing the national loan, and subsequently became con- 
nected with the New York Tribune as a general writer. 
Leaving this journal, he was for a few months connected 
with the banking house of Culver, Penn & Co., and while 
thus engaged he became associated with Messrs. School, 
Blakely, and others, in establishing The Erening Star of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 1st of June, 1866, Mr. Young returned to the Tribune 
in the capacity of managing editor. In this position he ex- 
hibited fine executive ability and great boldness as an editor. 
It is said that in Mr. Greeley’s absence, and in opposition to 
a majority of his associates, he wrote and published in the 
Tribune the series of articles which placed that journal in 
the front rank of those which advocated the impeachment 
of President Johnson. When Mr. Young retired from the 
Tribune, in 1869, he was highly complimented by Mr. Greeley 
for his ‘knowledge of the editorial sphere and its require- 
ments, and his unflagging energy in the performance of his 
duties.” 

In May, 1870, Mr. Young founded the New York Standard: 
So widely and favorably was he known, that the paper at 
once obtained a national reputation, and under his manage- 
ment it now ranks among the ablest journals in the United 
States. 

Such is an outline of the career of one of the most remark- 
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sheet 19X 29 inches. In May, 1868, the office was 
removed from Sansom street to the present location, 
No. 32 south Seventh street, and shortly afterwards 
the company was incorporated as the “‘ Morning Post 
Publishing Company.’”’ On the 1st of January, 1869, 
the paper was enlarged to its present size, and the 
price was increased to two cents, or ten cents a week. 

For some time the affairs of the Post were prosper- 
ous and promising, but the capital invested proved to 
be insufficient to maintain it in the character it had 
assumed long enough to assure its success as a busi- 
ness venture. It was an expensive paper to produce ; 
could not receive party patronage while freely criti- 
cising the acts of party leaders; and was so entirely 
radical in its political views as to be unacceptable to 
democratic and conservative citizens, though its ability 
was recognized by all classes. 

For these and other reasons it became necessary, in 
the latter part of 1870, to effect a reorganization. Sev- 
eral of the original owners withdrew, and the present 
company, chartered by the legislature under the title 
of the ‘Philadelphia Publishing Company,” assumed 
control of the establishment in January, 1871. 

The title was now changed to THE PHILADELPHIA 
Post, the object being to give the paper a more spe- 
cific local character than before. Mr. Carson, who had 
had an interest in it almost from the beginning, was 
selected as general business manager. The various 
departments of the paper were now conducted in har- 
mony; and it became an acknowledged organ of the 
Republican party, to which it rendered essential ser- 
vice in the election of 1871. Since the election, how- 
ever, it has shown a disposition to resume its old rdle 
of a friend who feels it right to put on the drag when 
he fears that the political machine to which he is at- 
tached is on a dangerous down grade. 


able journalists this country has ever produced. Still in the 
vigor of young manhood, his past life gives promise of a 
useful and brilliant future. He is a most ready writer, and 
thoroughly versed in literature, history, and politics, Euro- 
pean as well as American. His diction is pure and strong; 
and on great topics he exhibits a breadth of mind which is 
the surest evidence of true genius. Earnest in the convic- 
tion that civilization moves onward and upward, his pen is 
ever ready for the advocacy of whatever may seem calcu- 
lated to elevate any portion of mankind, or extend the area 
of representative government. This bias of mind led him to 
see hopeful signs even in the excesses of the Commune of 
Paris, of whose desperate and terrible struggles he was an 
eyewitness. His account of its fall, communicated to the 
New York Standard, created a profound sensation. In re- 
ferring to it, Wendell Phillips—heartily in sympathy with its 
author—said: “In fairness, breadth, feeling, profound in- 
sight, and graphic power, it ranks with Mr. Young’s two as 
yet unequalled reviews of our political history, which gave 
such splendor to his administration of the Tribune. I had 
not forgotten it. But its rare merit lifted it far out of the 
range of ordinary correspondence. I should as soon have 
thought of grouping Channing’s ‘Milton,’ or Macaulay’s 
‘Machiavelli,’ with common journalism.” 





After many trials and struggles, the Post is now on 

a good business basis, and has a large circulation. It 
gives much attention to local affairs and political ques- 
tions, and its editorial department, under the control 
of John D. Stockton, exhibits ability of no ordinary 
character. 
_ Mr. Stockton was born in Philadelphia, A pril 26, 1836, 
and belongs to a family possessing high intellectual en- 
dowments. His father, William S. Stockton, was the 
author of several religious works, and his half brother, 
Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, was an eminent divine, 
who possessed transcendent power as a pulpit orator, 
and will long be remembered for his fervor and for the 
richness of his imagery. At the age of fourteen, while 
learning the art of engraving, Mr. Stockton began to 
write for magazines and newspapers. He made his 
first essay in regular journalism in 1857, when he was 
engaged in the literary department of Fitzgerald’s 
City Item—then a weekly paper. In 1863, he became 
one of the editors of The Press, and in 1864, during the 
absence of Col. Forney and Mr. Young, he had charge 
of the editorial department. He resigned this position 
in 1865, and afterwards joined the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune. Here he soon acquired distinc- 
tion, and became a leading political writer at a time 
of great excitement, when full information, quickness 
of apprehension, and facility of expression were re- 
quisite for the intelligent discussion of the new and 
grave questions which were constantly arising. When 
the Post was established, Mr. Stockton became its 
chief editor, and has ever since filled that position. 
As an editorial writer, he holds a place in the front 
rank, and is equally able in the calm discussion of 
great political principles, in the treatment of general 
topics, or when dealing out polished yet stinging satire 
against political or other opponents. 

Mr. Stockton is the author of many poems, some of 
which have been published in the Atlantic and in other 
magazines. Rather careless of fame, he has never 
collected them for publication. He is also a dramatic 
critic of singularly clear and ready discernment, well 
acquainted with the literature, history, and traditions 
of the stage. Some of the ablest as well as the most 
caustic criticisms that have ever appeared in Philadel- 
phia are attributed to his pen. He is also the author of 
the comedy of ‘‘ Fox and Goose,’’ which was written 
for J. S. Clarke, the celebrated comedian, and by him 
first produced in London—where it had a run of one 
hundred nights—and afterwards with great success 
in the principal cities of the United States. 

During his editorship of the Post, Mr. Stockton has 
had around him many able journalists—all, like him- 
self, young men. Among these may be mentioned 
James McConnell, now managing editor of the New 
York Standard; James R. Young, who wrote for it 
long and brilliantly; George W. Alien, now news 
editor of the Hoening Telegraph; Frank R. Stockton, 
among the best of our humorous writers who spell 
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correctly ; Joseph H. Paist, for some time city editor ; 
and Edwin K. Hart, now editor of the North Phila- 
delphia Monitor. 

The present local staff of the Post consists of H. A. 
Mullin, city editor, A. J. McCleary, and Samuel Mac- 
Keever. Its musical department is edited with rare 
taste and judgment by Miss Louise Stockton. D. 
Brainerd Williamson, an experienced journalist and 
graceful poet, is the present news editor. The dra- 
matic department is conducted by Charles H. Addicks, 
an accomplished writer, who is also an efficient asso- 
ciate editor of this journal. Major A. R. Calhoun, 
well known as a gallant soldier and as a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading periodicals.of this country and 
of England, also contributes to the editorial columns 
of THE PHILADELPHIA Post. A fashion department 
has lately been introduced, and is conducted by Mrs. 
F. E. Benedict, a lady well qualified for the task. «Com- 
bining business with gossip and information, it is a 
pleasing and profitable feature of the paper. 

The business department, as has been stated, is 
under the management of John M. Carson, and is by 
him conducted with prudence and ability. Mr. Carson 
is a native of Philadelphia (oorn June 18, 1837), and 
learned the printing business in the office of William 
S. Young.* While engaged as a printer, he studied 
phonography, and increased his income by reporting 
speeches and lectures for the morning papers. At 
the breaking out of the rebellion he assisted in rais- 
ing a company of volunteers, of which he was elected 
second lieutenant. This company was attached to the 
Twenty-Seventh Pennsylvania Regiment, one of the 
first three-year volunteer regiments in the United 
States service. At the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice, he was mustered out with the rank of captain. 
Shortly after the Post was started, Mr. Carson pur- 
chased an interest in the establishment, but was not 
actively connected with the paper until August, 1868, 
when he succeeded Mr. McClintock in the business 
management. With him is associated R. F. Mustin, a 
gentleman well and favorably known to the business 
community of Philadelphia. 

In addition to his duties as general manager, Mr. 
Carson contributes largely to the editorial columns of 
the Post, and furnishes the Harrisburg correspond- 
ence, when in that city attending to the Legislative 
Journal, of which, in connection with Mr. McCleary, 
he is the publisher. Few journalists have as exten- 
sive knowledge of Pennsylvania politics as has Mr. 
Carson, and many of the ablest and most effective 
articles that have appeared in the Post are the result 
of his experience and foresight. 





* Mr. Young’s office was remarkable for the number of 
journalists it produced in one brood. Among Mr. Carson’s 
fellow-apprentices were John Blakely and Richard Savage, 
of the Evening Star; John Russell Young and James McCon- 
nell, of the New York Standard; James M. Ferguson, of the 
Christian Instructor and the Youth’s Evangelist; H. J. Mur- 
doch, of the United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh ; Charles McClin- 
tock, of The Bee; E. M. Hack, of The Critic, Washington ; 
George S. Ferguson, of the American Guardian; Joseph 
M’Farland, of the New York Herald; and John M. Perry, 
news editor of the North American. 





Altogether it may be said that THE PHILADELPHIA 
Post is well officered. It is an attractive journal, alive 
to the interests of the community, healthy in its tone, 
piquant in criticism, and is in a fair way to achieve 
the great success that its merit deserves. 


————__ 2 e______ 


REPORTING, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY THOMAS M. COLEMAN. 


THERE is no department connected with the issuing 
of daily papers in large cities that has undergone so 
many changes as that of reporting. Thirty or forty 
years ago, the reporter was not considered essential to 
the success of the journal giving him employment, 
but was rather looked upon as a hunter-up of “‘uncon- 
sidered trifles’”’ of no great value, but still well enough 
tohave. Even the Ledger, starting upon a purely local 
basis, did not see the importance of having prompt and 
reliable local intelligence until several years after its 
establishment, as its files show that subjects of import- 
ance were often barely mentioned. Ordinary affairs 
did not receive attention until two or three days after 
their occurrence. At that time, each paper generally 
employed only one reporter, who was expected to fur- 
nish information of all important local events, unaided 
by telegraph or passenger railroads. In consequence 
of this fact, a system of exchange was inaugurated by 
these knights of the quill, among whom the city was 
divided into districts. After each had traversed the 
portion allotted to him, they all met in the evening 
and compared notes, each giving and receiving. The 
Ledger, however, soon employed a sufficient number 
of men to render that paper, it was thought, indepen- 
dent of this exchange of news, and thus secure for it 
not only exclusive items, but have them written in a 
much better style, as each reporter would describe 
what he saw, or was supposed to see. 

The district system, however, was still continued on 
the Ledger, there being no particular head to the de- 
partment, thus leaving the reporters to divide the city 
among themselves. This arrangement often worked 
badly for the paper, as each reporter only felt it to be 
his duty to traverse and secure the news within the 
bounds of his district. Items were sometimes missed, 
because occurrences took place outside of the reporter’s 
district, which were not heard of by the one who had 
charge of that particular locality. But the other papers 
frequently contained the missing articles because their 
reporters continued the combination plan. 

The reporters, up to the consolidation of the city 
and liberties, and the establishment of the police and 
fire alarm telegraph, had an exceedingly hard time of 
it. They were expected to secure for their respective 
papers the earliest information of murders, robberies, 
fires, accidents, sudden deaths, &c. To get these 
various items, station houses, aldermen’s offices, and 
hospitals had to be visited two or three times a day, 
and policemen interviewed, whenever met upon their 
beats. Some idea of what was expected by newspaper 
managers, at that time, of their single reporter may 
be formed by reciting the following facts. In addition 
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to the general items to be furnished, it frequently 
happened that two or three Boards of Commissioners 
met upon the same evening, and miles apart; also the 
City Councils of the city proper, and two or three 
conventions in full blast at the same time. To reach 
these meetings no railroads offered facilities, and but 
few omnibus lines, but the paper must have the infor- 
mation ; therefore, on such occasions, even the report- 
ers on the Ledger were compelled to consent to the 
exchange system, so as to prevent their paper from 
being ‘‘beat.’’ 

It was not until the year 1857 that any important 
change took place in the management of the “‘ Locals” 
of our city journals, and the present system of having 
a head, responsible for all its details, was adopted. 
About that time, the writer, who for several years had 
been a reporter upon the Ledger—the old district of 
Spring Garden being the portion of the city under his 
charge—proposed to the proprietors of the Ledger to 
take charge of the local department, agreeing for a 
certain sum to furnish the news, the proprietors giving 
him the right to employ such a force as he might think 
best. The proposition was accepted, and the new ex- 
periment at once commenced. The rule of obtaining 
news exclusively for the paper was strictly enforced, 
and was found to work so well that all the other 
papers of this city soon saw the necessity of increas- 
ing their force, and making the “Local”’ a regular 
department, having a distinctive head, holding the 
chief reporter, or, what is more popular now, the city 
editor, responsible for the correctness of the reports. 

After the consolidation of the city and districts and 
the introduction of the police and fire-alarm telegraph, 
as well as passenger railroads, reporting assumed quite 
a different aspect, and many of the hardships and 
fatigues of the business were overcome. Previous to 
that time, the reporter, if he desired fresh news, was 
required to be on the move all the time; visiting sta- 
tion houses, hunting up the coroner, and asking police- 
men, whenever met, for ‘‘items.’’ Now, station houses 
or aldermen’s offices are rarely visited, except on spe- 
cial occasions, and the reporter, instead of running all 
over the city, visits the Central Station, and secures 
an intimation of nearly all the information desired. 
A brief detail of the present system of obtaining news 
may not be uninteresting. 

The lieutenants of police, from the various districts, 
meet at the Mayor’s Office every morning (except Sun- 
day), and report to the Mayor or Chief of Police the 
arrests and doings of the force under their charge. The 
reporters, or such of them as may be detailed for this 
purpose, attend these receptions, and converse with 
the lieutenants for the purpose of obtaining incidents 
connected with cases that may be reported. In addi- 
tion to this, there is kept at the central police telegraph 
office, Fifth and Chestnut streets, a book upon which 
all calls for the coroner and accidents are recorded, 
these messages being sent from the station houses in 
the several police districts. If these refer to trifling 
matters, they are generally given to the newspapers 
as they appear upon the book ; but when they are of a 
serious nature, such as bad accidents, disastrous fires, 
or murders, reporters are detailed by the respective 








city editors to visit the places, and obtain fuller and 
more accurate information. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, hearings of the more important police cases 
take place at the Central, at which each paper is repre- 
sented, and this service about exhausts the day’s labor 
so far as police items are concerned, unless special 
cases are heard by the Recorder or some one of the 
police magistrates. Many of the accidents, particu- 
larly of a trifling character, are obtained by visiting 
the hospitals. 

In addition to these, the reporters are expected to 
report all kinds of conventions, courts, synods, confer- 
ences, trade meetings, military and other parades, local 
improvements, and a thousand other things, when spe- 
cially assigned to such duties by the chief of the corps. 
Though the telegraph has materially lightened the 
labor of the reporter, there is much left to be done, 
and, when his duties are conscientiously attended to, 
his task is no light one. : 

Reporters as a class are not as highly appreciated 
by newspaper men and the public as their merits de- 
serve. Their labor is often the most arduous when 
other men connected with daily papers are relieved 
from duty, and, in fact, they are expected to furnish 
news as long'as the forms may be ‘“‘open”’ or a com- 
positor left to set up the matter furnished. 

In a future article we shall endeavor to give some 
facts as to the difficulties often thrown in the way of 
reporters in obtaining news. 


a oo 


USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


Bouquet is a French word ; boquet is not. 

Sobriquet is a French word ; sowbriquet is not. 

Hors de combat is a correct French expression ; hors 
du combat is not. 

Iily is not an English word. To say that a person 
is ily adapted to any employment is as incorrect as 
it would be to say that he is welly adapted to it. JU 
adapted is the proper expression. 

Firstly is not an English word ; first should be used. 
Secondly, thirdly, etc., are correct. 

The use of the word most instead of almost is a vul- 
garism of New England origin. The Atlantic Monthly 
lately exhibited it in some verses. 

Nouns ending in ey form their plural regularly by 
adding 8; as key, keys; monkey, monkeys; journey, 
journeys; attorney, attorneys; money, moneys. Igno- 
rance leads some persons to write attornies and monies, 
instead of the correct spelling. 

The word whisky has no e in it, and its plural is 
whiskies, not whiskeys. 

It would be correct to say that “it is not unlikely 
that Mr. Boutwell will be only too glad ;’’ but it is in- 
correct to say that ‘‘it is not unlikely dué Mr. Boutwell 
will be only too glad ;’’ or, “it is not unlikely but that 
Mr. Boutwell will be only too glad;’’ or, “it is not 
unlikely but what Mr. Boutwell will be only too glad.’’ 
This last form appeared recently in a prominent news- 
paper. If it means anything, it means that “‘it is not 
unlikely except that which Mr. Boutwell will be only too 
glad’’—which is unadulterated nonsense. W. D. 
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TWO WOMEN. 


SHE held him in her bare, brown arms, 
His baby face her own beside, 
His red lips smiling daintily, 
His dark eyes, startled, opened wide. 
So like a high-born heir he looked, 
In regal pride of babyhood ; 
His mother, but a gypsy. tramp 
That by the village fountain stood. 


My lady’s carriage passed so close 

The dust fell on the girl’s dark hair, 
Who frowned to note its coat of arms 

And powdered footman standing there. 
A passion kindled in her eyes ; 

She worked the problem out with fate, 
Why one should beg and starve and steal, 

And one should ride through life in state. 


My lady saw the boy look up, 
With soft rare wonder in his face, 
And poverty nor dust nor soil 
Could hide his beauty and his grace. 
My lady clenched her fingers close 
Above her bosom bitterly, 
Where once a mother’s heart had been, 
And now was hopeless agony. 


What story of a broken troth, 
Of sorrow, shame, and weary days, 
Was hers who stood beside the well 
With anger in her bitter gaze? 
God knows; not I. Unequal fate! 
She envies gold and gems: heart-wild, 
My lady fain would yield them all 
For this one gift—the gypsy’s child. 
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NOTHING and ALL. 

In an old magazine we find the following transla- 
tion of a curious descriptive and prophetic paper which 
was handed about at Paris in 1759 :— 

The pope decides 

The king dares 

The dauphin does 

The ministers understand 

The princes care for 

The chancellor suspects 

The archbishop hearkens to 

The bishops gain 

The president fears 

The parliament is dwindled to 

The curates venture 

The generals know 

God made everything from 

God send that we are not reduced to 

The Turk observes 

The Czarina decides 

The Empress dares 

The King of Prussia plunders 

Spain hears 

England, at sea, takes 

Holland suffers 

The archbishops excommunicate 

The Jesuits meddle with 

Pompadour sells 

If God has no pity on 

The devil will take 


Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 

All 

All 

All 





MISCELLANEA. 
An Elegant Memento. 

OnE of the most graceful compliments ever paid to an 
editor was the dinner given by the journalists of Washington 
to Colonel John W. Forney, when he severed his connection 
with the press of that city. Coming from a class of men 
made critical by their profession, this testimonial was an 
unusual and a high tribute of regard to one of the most ear- 
nest and positive of their number. 

Very appropriately, the proceedings on this interesting oc- 
casion have been preserved in an elegant brochure, printed 
in the finest style by Messrs. Ringwalt & Brown, and illus- 
trated with photographs of Colonel Forney and the gentle- 
men who assembled to do him honor on the occasion it com- 
memorates. 

We are glad indeed to possess a copy of this worthy me- 
mento of an occurrence so complimentary to one of Phila- 
delphia’s most distinguished journalists, and so honorable to 
the press of Washington. 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

..-ONE day the surgeon came to the side of an ague patient 
in a military hospital, and anxiously inquired how he felt. 
In the midst of a shivering chill the reply was, ‘*‘ No—no—t 
a—a a— bit bet-t-ter.”” ‘Iam sorry; but your case is a very 
peculiar one, and hard to get hold of,” said the surgeon, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘Ye—yes,” said the shivering soldier, “tha— 
that’s so; th—th—the damn ca—case sha—shakes so yo— 
you can—t gi—get—a a hold-d of it—tah.” He recovered. 


... TERRY was given to the turf, and labored under the de- 
lusion that he could ride races, but in his various attempts 
he was never known to ride the wininng horse. On one occa- 
sion, his old mother was induced to go to the course and see 
Terry ride. By some accident this day his horse won the 
race. “ Arrah!” she exclaimed, “it’s well that Icome. Sure 
ye’r first at last; ye were always behind before!” 


...A PROMINENT lawyer was hailed while passing a jewelry 
store by the proprietor, with ‘General, come in here a mo- 
ment ; we have something for you to solve. If aman brings 
his watch to be fixed, and it costs me ten cents to do it, and 
I keep it a week, and charge him six dollars, what per cent. 
doI make? We have been figuring and make it nine hun- 
dred per cent., and have only got up to one dollar. How 
much do you say it would be at six dollars?” ‘ Well,” re- 
plied the general, “I do not wonder at your perplexity ; for 
it is well known, and the celebrated Babbage calculating ma- 
chine has demonstrated, that at certain points in progressive 
numbers the law governing them changes. In this case the 
law would change, and long before the sum would reach six 
dollars it would run out of per cent. and into what is known 
as larceny.” 

.--Not long since, during an exciting protracted meeting 
held in one of the frontier towns of Michigan, a man named 
Wilson, who for some years had sold milk to the villagers, 
becoming seriously alarmed as to his spiritual condition, 
went forward to the anxious seat and solicited the prayers 
of the congregation. In due time he became penitent, and 
arose to make his confession. Among other transgressions 
of which he had been guilty, he owned to having frequently 
watered the milk he had sold. In the midst of his confes- 
sion, while telling the milk story, the minister, a very worthy 
man, who despised cheats of all kinds, exclaimed: “Sit down, 
sit down, Brother Wilson! If you say much more they’ll 
have you in the penitentiary in less than a week!’ Brother 
Wilson sat down. 


... WARBURTON draws a very just discrimination between 
a man of true greatness and a mediocrist. “If,” says he, 
“you want to recommend yourself to the former, take care 
that he quits your society with a good opinion of you; if your 
object is to please the latter, take care that he leaves you 
with a good opinion of himself.” 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTING Mach 





SUMMARY OF SUPERIOR POINTS. 
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THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS PRESS ARE:— 


STRENGTH.—It is by far the strongest press made. 
DURABILITY.—The material used in its construction is of 
superior quality. The shafts are of wrought iron and stee!; 


the boxes of best box metal; steel wearing surfaces and | 


wrought iron driving pinion. 

COMPACTNESS.—It occupies but little more than half as 
much room as other presses require. 

SIMPLICITY.—It is very simple in its construction, and not 
liable to get out of order. 

THE DISTRIBUTION is the most thorough ever attained. 

ROLLING APPARATUS.—The inking rollers may be ad- 
justed to any degree of pressure on the type. 

IMPRESSION.—The platen makes a perfectly square im- 
pression. 

ADJUSTMENT OF IMPRESSION.—The impression can be 


changed, almost instantly, by a simple device, without re- | 


adjusting the corner screws. 

FEEDING THE SHEETS.—Ample time is given for feeding 
the sheets, during which the platen is at perfect rest. 

THE FRISKET FINGERS are of an improved construction, 
which allows both to be used on a very narrow margin. 


| THE BED remains stationary and inclines backward, so 
| that the form rests upon it and can never bag or the type 
| work out of place. 
| THROW-OFF.—The impression may be thrown off at will. 
| THE CHANGEABLE INK FOUNTAIN allows a change from 

one color or kind of ink to another in a few moments. 

SPEED.—The Half Medium Press can be safely run (and 

| perform good work) at a speed of 1000 impressions per hour. 
A Quarto may be run with equal success at a speed of 1500 
impressions per hour; an Eighth at a still higher speed. 

QUALITY OF WORK.—The best of work can be done. The 
superiority of the inking apparatus peculiarly adapts this 
press to fine wood-cut and vignette work. 

THE PLATEN is of more than usual width, that of the 
Half Medium Press measuring 14 X 22 inches. 

THE CHASE can be instantly locked against the bed, or 
| unlocked from the front of the press. 

THE “UNIVERSAL” is the only press with a cylinder dis- 

tribution on which double sheets, or sheets with a large 
| margin extending above the platen, can be printed without 
| coming in contact with the distributing apparatus. 


Price of Half Medium, 73 X 79 inches inside chase (Flaten, 14X 22 inches), 8550 


Boxing, .« ° ° 


870 | Ink Fountain, with fire tanks, . 


825 | Steam Fixtures, . $75 


With each Press of this size—the only one yet made—are included three Chases, one Roller Mould, 
two sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, and Treadle. As all parts are made interchangeable, duplicate 
parts can be furnished to order. Porcelain-lined Fountain Tanks, for colored inks, furnished at a 


small extra cost. 


For sale by 





COLLINS & M'LEESTER, 


No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & Co., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known characfer as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 
(full count), ready for use. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST, SEPTEMBER, 1871. 








Si . 

SIZES OF ware on BivE. (ANCY| =MONTHLY STATEMENTS 

RULED BI '|| Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
SE-MRARS. 14 Ib. || .as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 








12 1b. | 141b. | 16 1b. 





2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. .| $4.40/$5.00/| $5.60. $5.50) 12 Q s | 6 4 : 8 to Demy 

















4 ig 2s m “* ..| 2,380) 2.60 2.90 2.80) To Cap| To Cap| To Cap To Cap| To Oap| (34 Note) 
6 > ” " ** ..! 1,60) 1.80) 2.00) 1.90 | SyaeeR ARRAN = 
8 ‘“* Long Fold only....... 1,25; 1.40; 1.60 1.50) $1.12) $1.40) $1.50 $1.85 | $2.70) $2.25 








4s The above prices are for single 2000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 








SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib, Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. 's Ib. Packet Note. 


} 





| —| 
Per Ream. .. | 32.75 | $3.25 | $3.75 | 8138 | 8163 | 8188 | 82.60 








We keep a full line of First-class Writing ss Ledger Papers:— 
IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-OAP, FLAT-OAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Puvelopes, Printers’ Garis aud Blanks, ‘Patent Gags and Pivection Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.GM 
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Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filing orders for 


RuLeD PAPER FOR BOOKS OR RLANKS 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-~BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &. &c. 


t& Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SELF-LOCKING CURVATURES. 


Morris’s Patent Adjustable Self-Locking Curvatures, or Line- 
Formers, are manufactured of the best tempered brass, and are 
adapted for the convenient formation of curved lines. The advan- 
tages claimed for these curvatures are:— 

1. Two-thirds of the time is saved in completing a curved line. 
2. No leads are required to be bent and inserted. 3. They do away 
with the tedious wedging in of spaces, bits of leads, wet paper, 
&c. 4, They are self-locking, from the fact that the lines of type 
are firmly held as one solid piece as soon as justified. 5. Being 
ADJUSTABLE, various sizes of type can be inserted within the 
same curve. 6. They do not require skilled workmen; with them 
the ordinary workman can produce beautiful curved lines. 

Put up in sets of EIGHTY PIECES, which represent all the curves 
suitable for Letter-Heads, Bill-Heads, Cards, Circulars, &c. 
Price, $15 per set. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, 





WALLACE’S EXCELSIOR INK FOUNTAIN. 





This very simple attachment for the GORDON PRESS greatly 
enhances its value. It secures an even color and increases the 
capacity of a press by saving the time usually employed in apply- 
ing the ink with a brayer. It can be attached in a few minutes, 
without expense, can easily be regulated to feed more or less ink 
as may be required, and can be readily and thoroughly cleaned. 
The price is nominal compared with the great advantage it is to 
the printer. 

Those who have used it, including many prominent printers in 
this and other cities, speak in the highest terms of the usefulness 
of this ingenious fountain. Patented July 4, 1871. Price, $10. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia. 


THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 
PROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
offered for sale:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10X11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
three pieces being used for either size. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Boox.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pearl) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
examples. 

TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR 
ANY WoRK.—With explanations and examples. 

Price, 25 cents per set. By mail, 30 cents. 





FOR SALE. 
A CALORIC ENGINE of four horse-power, twenty-four inch 
cylinder. In perfect order. Price, $600. Can be seen at No. 736 
Sansom street. COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 








THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-71, 


WITH AN 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 
By EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


IT is proposed to publish, in book form, the articles now appear- 
ing in THE PROOF-SHEET under the title of THE Press oF 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-71. 

They will be preceded by an Historical Introduction giving an 
account of the Newspaper Press of this city from its beginning in 
1719 to the present time. In addition to the ordinary sources of 
information for the preparation of this Introduction, the author 
will have access to many valuable private collections of material 
specially bearing on the subject. With these advantages, it is 
hoped that a faithful and not unattractive picture of the Rise and 
Progress of Journalism in Philadelphia will be presented. 

The work will be produced in the highest style of the typogra- 
phic art, and illustrated with between thirty and forty full-page 
portraits of editors and publishers, which will be engraved, litho- 
graphed, or photographed, according to the support which these 
proposals receive. It will also contain the reduced fac-similes of 
newspaper headings which accompany the articles in THE PROOF- 
SHEET. The text will make between 250 and 300 pages. The bind- 
ing will be substantial and elegant. 

Neither trouble nor expense will be spared to make the work 
creditable to American Typography, so that it shall be a desira- 
ble addition to any collection of fine books. At the same time, 
the author will use his best endeavors to make the contents of the 
volume attractive to all who are interested in journalism. 

A work of this character cannot obtain a large circulation, nor 
can a general sale be relied on to meet the large outlay that will 
be required to produce it in the best style. The publication of it 
will be undertaken if a sufficient number of copies are subscribed 
for to assure the author against pecuniary loss. 

The price, to subscribers only, will be TEN DOLLARS PER 
COPY, payable on delivery of the book. 

Subscriptions are solicited with the stipulation that they shall 
not be binding unless the work is executed in accordance with the 
promises made in these proposals for its publication. 

Specimen pages may be obtained at the Bookstore of Messrs. 
JOHN PENINGTON & SON, No. 127 south Seventh street, or will 
be sent to any address on application to 


EUGENE H. MUNDAY, 
No. 705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


Subscriptions from the following gentlemen, in addition to those 
announced in the last number of TUE PROOF-SHEET, are thank- 
fully acknowledged :— 
THOMAS F. ADAMS, 
CHARLES H. ADDICKS, 
C. W. ALEXANDER, 

J. H. ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD C. BIDDLE, 


LIBRARY CO. OF PHILA., 

H. CLAY LUKENS, 

J. M. Mays, 

C, 8. MAGRATH, Cape May, 
SAMUEL A. MACKEEVER, 

W. C. BLELOCH, JOHN A. MCALLISTER, 
WILLIAM Brown, JOHN MCALLISTER, Jr., 

C. W. BRYAN, Springfield, Mass WILLIAM 8. MCILHENNEY, 
A. C. Bryson, MORTON M’ MICHAEL (3 copies) 
GEO. W. CHILDS (10 copies), HuGH A. MULLEN, 

G. R. CLARKE, Pottstown, Pa, HARMANUS NEFF, 

CHARLES FAERBER, PEACOCK, FETHERSTON & Co, 
J. FAGAN & SON, (3 copies), 
JAMES M. FERGUSON, Ross & BIDDLE (2 copies), 
THOMAS 8S. FERNON, ROWLEY & CHEW, 

Wo. FOLEY, JOSEPH SAILER, 

JOHN W. FORNEY, FERD. SMITH, 

J.W. FORNEY, Jr., Washington R. C. SMITH, 

D.C. FORNEY, Washington, J. THOMAS STAVELY, 
PHILIP R. FREAS (2 copies), WILLIAM J. SWAIN (2 copies), 
8S. A. GEORGE, W. M. TAGGART, 

F. W. GRAYSON, FRANK H. TAYLOR, 

F. GUTEKUNST, WILLIAM THORNTON, 

G. WHARTON HAMMERSLY, J. M. POWER WALLACE, 
GEORGE E. HOFFMAN, JOHN WM. WALLACE, 

J. H. HOLLIDAY, Indianapolis, JoHN D. WATSON, 

J. E. JACKSON, THOMPSON WESTCOTT, 

W. A. JOHNSTON, D. BRAINERD WILLIAMSON, 
Wo. J. JONES, HENRY Woops, 

C. P. KNIGHT, Baltimore, JOSEPHUS YEAKEL, 
LIBRARY ASSOC. OF FRIENDS, JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, N.Y. 


Additional subscriptions will be acknowledged in future num- 





bers of THE PROOF-SHEET. Dec. 1, 1871. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PHILADELPHIA. 


rinting Ink Warks. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 8.5. Corner Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


BLACK INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink.......... per Ib. -$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 
DO css candanewascchacvansacs T sened 50 ets., 75 cts., $1.00 
Adams or Power Press CutInk “ ...... 75 cts., $1.00, $2.00 
Special Illustrated Cut Ink..... OF ahenseneie 30 cts., 40 cts. 
Book and Fine Book Ink....... “* ....ceceees 50 cts., 75 cts. 
Extra News Ink......... wéacess | emetdieonan seeee oed0 Cts, 
News and Poster Ink........ --. “ ...14 ets., 20 cts., 25 cts. 
Printers’ Varnish............... eer eee cocual 50 ets., $1.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish .. a ey per gal...........-$2.50 to $3.50 
COLORED INKS. 
ES ae save OR osacticsed « « $1.00, $2.00 
POPPI TRE... cccctscccccccccess. ™ icceccst CO, ae eee 
EMR accacetads padtadahebis dian Obs ao-0se cnatuee $5.00, $10.00 
Fine Red........... aie Paes pices os §  ..44 «$3.00, $5.00, $10.00 
DOG IE PRR iis vkkccsccctecess ST asieeeih osedsten $2.00, $2.50 





‘490198 PION 69 ‘ON ‘TOIGIO MYOK MIN 


| COLORED INKS. 
| Eee per lb. 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50 


er een Tears Oe ee eee ie anne 50 ets., 75 cts., $1.00 
Fine Light and Bronze Blue... “ ...........06. $1.50, $2.00 
Ultramarine Blue.............. Pe  Saitacdly aie bass 50 cts., 75 ets. 
Green, for posters.............. > debee 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
Green, Fine Light and Dark... “ ........cccees $1.50, $2.00 
Yellow—Lemon, Deep, or Orange “ ...........4.+ $1.50, $2.00 
Yellow, for posters............. sagt POSE 75 cts., $1.00 
Gold Size—White orGoldColor “ .............. $1.00, $2.00 
Tints of all shades.............. ee ee $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Brown and Sienna Inks........ ne ee wal $1.00, $1.50. $2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks.............. per Tb. . $2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 
Lithographic Varnish.......... “  .ccccces 60 ets. to 80 cts. 





Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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